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3 
THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PHASE. 


HE first phase of the work of the Disarmament Conference 
was brought to a close with the adoption, by the General 
Commission, of a resolution which did nothing more than 

supply a basis for a definite programme of work for the autumn 
session. This “ first phase ’’ was divided into several stages, the 
work in which has been outlined in previous articles in the BULLETIN(') 
which have dealt with the progress made up to the middle of May, 
and the record must now be completed by an account of the main 
events of the two months ending with the adoption of the resolution 
which closed the session of the Conference on July 23rd last. 


The outstanding event of this period was the proposal of the 
President of the United States for an all round reduction in armaments 
of one-third, while the principal characteristic of the work of the 
various Committees carrying on the work of the Conference was the 
complete failure to agree on the particular points for the settlement 
of which they had been set up. Thus, the Naval Committee was 
obliged to confine its report to a statement of the views of the 
various delegations, the Air Committee was unable to formulate 
any plan for the internationalisation of civil aviation, and the Land 
Committee could do nothing more than adopt a report on the 
definition of offensive character as regards artillery, armoured 
vehicles and fortifications, and when it came to dealing with the 
question of effectives, it could not even get as far as an agreed 
definition of the word. 


To deal with the Naval Committee first: This body adopted 
its Report on May 27th, in the form of a series of statements of 
delegations. On the question as to whether capital ships should be 
included among the arms which were most specifically offensive, 
most efficacious against national defence and most menacing to 
civilian populations the American, British and Japanese delegates 
replied in the negative ; the Italian delegate in the affirmative as 
regards all capital ships(*), and the delegates of Argentina, Finland, 
France, Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Sweden 
and the U.S.S.R in the affirmative as regards all vessels of over 
10,000 tons and with guns of over a certain calibre. Similar 
differences of view, in accordance with the policy and attitudes of 
their respective Governments, were revealed as to submarines and 
all other naval arms. On only one subject was a decision reached 
and this was that of the age limit to be fixed for the various categories 
of vessels ; the German delegates, however, did not vote. 





(1) See the Buttetins of February 4th and 18th, April 14th and May 12th, 
1932. Vol. VIIL., Nos. 16, 17, 21 and 23. 


(2) Italy possesses no capital ships of post-war construction. 
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The Air Committee adopted its Report on June 7th, but this 
was far from being a unanimous one. Ten delegations voted against 
it, and these ten included those of Austria, China, Germany, Hungary, 
Italy and the U.S.S.R. In addition, the German, Italian and 
Soviet delegations entered reservations stating that all military 
aeroplanes ought in their opinion to be considered aggressive in 
character and, therefore, prohibited. Most of the discussion in 
the Committee centred, however, around the question as to whether 
civil aviation could be made subject to international control, and 
if so, in what manner. The British delegation drew up a scheme 
to provide for this, and their proposals were published on June 30th 
in the form of a convention framed so as to prevent the use of civil 
aircraft for military purposes, Among other provisions was one 
for the establishment under League direction of a complete inter- 
national register of all civil aircraft, for which all Governments 
would have to furnish particulars of the numbers of civil aeroplanes 
and the details of their character. 

The first proposal to be submitted, however, was that of the 
delegation of Spain. This recalled that the development of aviation 
was still in an experimental stage, necessitating the financial support 
of Governments, at present due to military reasons, and proposed, 
accordingly, that financial assistance should be provided equal to 
the sum of the existing national subsidies in order that the inter- 
national organisation of aviation should not be hampered. It 
suggested an international financial organisation of civil aviation 
on the lines of the Universal Postal Union, the understanding 
being that all material would be internationalised, and all personnel 
regarded strictly as of the same status. The French and Swedish 
delegations made proposals of a very similar character, M. de 
Jouvenel emphasising that the internationalisation of civil aviation 
was “ indispensable for a certain measure of limitation or reduction 
of air armaments.” His scheme included also the absolute prohibi- 
tion of aerial, chemical, bacteriological and incendiary warfare, 
the abolition of aerial bombardment, limitation of the number of 
military aeroplanes, and the fixing of maximum tonnage per unit 
for non-internationalised civil aeroplanes. 

It remains to notice the attitude of the German and United 
States delegations. The former felt that the discussion would be 
greatly facilitated if it were known that the Conference would 
entirely abolish military aviation, as had been done in the case of 
Germany, and on May 18th brought forward a motion by which all 
military aircraft should be considered offensive in character, but 
this did not receive much support when it was put to the vote. 
Eventually the delegation agreed that there was no objection to 
a reasonable control of civil aviation if serious steps were really 
taken in the sphere of military disarmament. 

The American delegates took the view that the problem was 
regional in character, and that the United States would not interfere 
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in any scheme which Europe might agree upon as applicable to that 
continent. 

The Land Committee’s discussions were interesting in many 
ways, the differences of view which came to light in the sub-com- 
mittee on effectives being especially illuminating as to the difficulties 
in the way of agreement. As long ago as May roth the American 
delegates had proposed the setting up of a sub-committee to report 
as to the strength, on a comparable basis, of the military effectives 
in each country, and later, on June 14th, they had put forward a 
suggestion that effectives should be reduced in each country on a 
percentage basis, with a minimum of, say, Io per cent. But the 
sub-committee had not been long at work when it became evident 
that the very definition of the term “ effectives ’’ was a task which 
was beyond the ability of the members to achieve. The Committee 
considered in turn the expressions “ professional soldier,” “‘ con- 
script,” “‘ militia,” and “‘ average daily effectives,’’ but was unable 
to find an agreed definition of any of them. A definition however, 
was drafted and eventually adopted, by seven votes to four, by which 
the last of them, “‘ average daily effectives,’’ was described as 
including (a) all officers, cadets, N.C.O.’s, soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
reservists and all other persons of equivalent status who perform a 
day’s duty, and (6) all persons receiving military training wherever 
and however given. In view, however, of the want of unanimity as 
to this definition a British proposal was also adopted by which, 
whereas certain reservations had been made as to the bases of 
calculation for a comparison of actual or realised effectives, the 
Committee decided that the furnishing by States of the requested 
figures on the points subject to reservations should be optional. 

The Land Committee did, however, arrive at unanimous decisions 
on a few minor points. It agreed that all artillery over 220 mm. 
(8-5 inches) and tanks of over 70 tons should be regarded as offensive 
in character, that is, as weapons to which qualitative disarmament 
should be applied ; also that chemical and bacteriological weapons, 
incendiary projectiles and flame projectors should be similarly 
treated. 

Such was the result of seven weeks’ work at finding an answer 
to the question as to which were the arms (a) most specifically 
offensive, (b) most effective against national defence, and (c) most 
dangerous for the civilian population. The Land Committee was 
unanimous in agreeing to the decision just quoted. The Naval and 
Air Committees were unanimous on nothing at all. 

The texts of the reports of all the Technical Commissions were 
drafted and adopted by June 8th, and the question then for the 
Conference Bureau was to decide when the General Commission 
should meet again to deal with them. On June 14th the Bureau 
met in the presence of the new French Premier, M. Herriot(?), and 





(1) The political changes in France had been in some degree responsible for the 
delay in the progress at Geneva. 
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decided that it was advisable that private conversations should be 
held between the responsible statesmen on the particularly knotty 
questions of qualitative disarmament before the General Com- 
mission attempted to deal with them. , 

One way out of the difficulty, was, however, suggested by the 
German delegation which, as Mr. Henderson informed the meeting 
on the same day, had submitted a proposal that the provisions of 
the Peace Treaties should be taken as the point of departure for all 
schemes for qualitative disarmament. M. Herriot was guarded in 
his comments on this, expressing no opinion himself, but assuring 
the Bureau that the French delegation would be prepared to discuss 
it when the time came. Signor Grandi welcomed it as coinciding 
in large measure with the plan proposed by Italy, while Sir John 
Simon was non-committal, but emphasised that, however that aim 
might be achieved, the Conference was absolutely committed to 
qualitative disarmament, and it was high time they reached some 
definite result. 

The intention was that the General Commission should not 
meet again until July 1st, but on June 22nd it was summoned 
specially to hear a statement by Mr. Hugh Gibson containing a 
series of proposals made by President Hoover.(*) As regards land 
armaments the President’s scheme provided that the armed land 
forces should be divided into two categories ; those necessary for 
police work, and those for defence against foreign invasion. The 
land forces of the first category, the “‘ police component,” would be 
calculated upon the basis of the effectives permitted to the defeated 
nations by the Peace Treaties, while as to the “‘ defence component,’ 
there should be a reduction of one-third in the strength of all armies 
over and above the police component. In addition, all tanks, 
large mobile guns, bombing aeroplanes and all means of chemical 
and bacteriological warfare should be abolished, and all bombard- 
ment from the air prohibited. 

As regards naval armaments, Mr. Hoover proposed that the 
Washington Treaty number and total tonnage of capital ships 
should be reduced by one-third, and the total Treaty tonnage 
of aircraft-carriers, cruisers and destroyers by one-fourth ; also 
that the total Treaty tonnage of submarines should be reduced by 
one-third, while no nation should be allowed a total submarine 
tonnage in excess of 35,000 tons, with no single vessel exceeding 
1,200 tons. For the purpose of this proposal the French and Italian 
cruiser strength would be calculated as though those Powers had 
adhered to the Treaty of London, 1930. 


In a statement amplifying these suggestions Mr. Gibson said 
that, as to cruiser strength, the intention was that the 25 per cent. 
reduction of the aggregate tonnage of the United States and Great 


(1) Two days previously the meeting at Morges had taken place. “For the 
significance of this see the BULLETIN of July 7th, 1932, page 6. 
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Britain should be, calculated on the existing total London Treaty 
tonnage of Great Britain, #.e., 339,000 tons. Furthermore, the 
total tonnage. allowed. under that Treaty for 8-inch gun cruisers 
should be limited te. 150,000 tons each for the United States and 
Great Britain, and to the proportionate 90,000 tons for Japan. 
As to submarines, in order to:make the acceptance of so large a 
reduction possible, the proposal was based on the principle that no 
nation, whether or not. party to the existing Naval Treaties, should 
retain an aggregate. emcee — 35,000 tons, or more than 
40 units. 

In conclusion, the Aenatvien delegate pointed out that the 
proposals represented a. sacrifice for the United States of over 
300,000 tons of. existing ships, and the abandonment of the right 
to build a further 50,000 tons. On land they would scrap over 
1,000 heavy gums, 924.tanks and over 300 bombing aeroplanes ;(?) 
and the total cost of all the armaments to be scrapped, land, sea, and 
air, was estimated to be.over $1,000 million. 


The first reply to this statement'came from Sir John Simon, 
who, however, confined himself to what he described as preliminary 
and provisional observations, made, as they were, prior to a close 
study of the proposals. The British delegate welcomed the breadth 
of view which characterised’ the President’s communication and 
said that all the proposals as regards land forces would be examined 
promptly by the British delegation “with careful attention.’ 
As regards the naval proposals, however, he doubted whether they 
were, in some respects, adequate, ‘and in others, appropriate to the 

varying circumstances of the different naval Powers. Great Britain 

wanted submarines to be abolished entirely and, in respect of capital 
ships, Mr. Hoover’s proposals made no prospective provision for 
reducing their present: ‘‘ monstrous size:”” In conclusion, he asked 
whether it would be’ possible to agree to a much: lower limit in 
torinage and gun calibre in the case of construction still to be 
undertaken. 

'M. Paul Boncour was suspicious of the extremely simple character 
of the plan; a uniform reduction might, for instance, constitute 
a fundamental injustice towards the smaller Powers. In any 
case he asked that the French proposals of security should first be 
considered as ‘concrete suggestions designed to serve as a basis of 
discussion. Descending to details, he said that as far as the land 
proposals went, France had already proceeded to a ‘more considerable 
reduction than that recommended by Mr. Hoover, and she was 
consistently reducing her military budget. As for the provision 
of the Kellogg Treaty to which the President had made a reference 
(when he said that they should be guided by the principle that the 
Signatories had ‘“ agreed that they will use their arms wead for 


(1) ‘The cash values of these three weapons have been estimated at $1. 50 million, 
$15 million and $27,600,000 respectively, a total of $192 million odd. 
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defence ’’’), the French delegate returned to the old question as 
to whether the United States could be relied upon to take any action 
against a State which violated this undertaking. Suppose, said 
M. Paul Boncour, that a State used for aggression the means left 
to it for defence, they were back at the position where something 
in the nature of the French plan for security was the first thing at 
which they should aim. An equal degree of caution was shown by 
M. Herriot, when commenting on the proposals in a statement to 
the press in Paris. He pointed out, among other things, that they 
took no account of the possibility of coalitions among the Powers, 
a danger against which the French plan was especially calculated to 
guard, since it implied and included international organisation 
and control. 

The German and Soviet delegations welcomed the proposals, 
and Signor Grandi said that Italy would accept them, as a whole 
and in their details, without conditions of any kind. The Japanese 
delegate looked upon them in a very different light, but for the 
moment contented himself with pointing out that the distribution 
of naval tonnage provided for by the London Treaty of 1930 had 
been accepted by Japan on the understanding that it should remain 
in force until 1936. From statements made in Tokyo it was evident 
that the plan had no chance of acceptance; a cut of one-third was 
considered to be too much at one stroke, and the Foreign Office 
pointed out that Japan’s policy was governed by other factors 
than those operating between Washington and Geneva. The 
solution of the Manchurian question on lines which would ensure 
her security was a vital factor, as were her relations with the 
U.S.S.R., and her army and navy were the only guarantees she had 
against China’s millions or Russia’s unknown future. 

Other pronouncements of an official character both in Tokyo 
and Geneva would seem to suggest that the American proposals 
were regarded with something not short of alarm. The Minister of 
War issued a written statement explaining that the application of 
a uniform rate of reduction in armaments to countries whose 
defence problems might be entirely dissimilar was incompatible 
with the principle that reduction should not impair the national 
security, and when asked whether the army could agree to the 
abolition of tanks, mobile howitzers, and bombing aeroplanes, he 
replied that it was impossible to say that some weapons were right 
and others wrong, since each case demanded special examination. 
Naval officials, on their side, considered that if fleets were to be 
drastically reduced the smaller ones should receive a greater degret 
of equality ; also that cruiser and submarine strength could not 
be reduced indefinitely by an island nation, with trade routes to 
keep open and strategic points to defend. In short, in their opinion 
the plan suggested would strengthen the United States fleet at the 
expense of the Japanese, and in the instructions sent to the naval 
delegates at Geneva it was understood that the view was put forward 
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that the reduction proposed would perpetuate the existing degree 
of inferiority vis-d-vis the American fleet, an inferiority which, 
up to the present, existed on paper rather than in fact. Finally, 
in case any doubt should still exist as to their attitude, on July 2nd 
the delegates at Geneva quite openly stated that their instructions 
were that the Hoover plan was not regarded by the Japanese 
Government as a practical basis for discussion. 


This short outline of the attitude of the principal Powers will 
suffice to show how small were the prospects that the Hoover 
plan would be accepted, even with considerable modifications. 
These prospects were not increased by the statement made in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Baldwin on July 7th. Nothing that he 
could say as to the policy of the Government being in close sympathy 
with the Hoover proposals could hide the fact that Great Britain 
was not prepared to accept the chief points in that proposal.(*) 
Mr. Baldwin outlined what the Government was ready to do under 
three heads, as follows: (1) Naval disarmament. After emphasising 
their agreement with the American contention as to the inter- 
connection between the three problems of land, sea, and air dis- 
armament he said that they proposed a reduction of the maximum 
size of capital ships to 22,000 tons, with a maximum gun calibre 
of 11 inches, and a reduction of the size of cruisers to 7,000 tons, 
with a gun calibre of 6-1 inches. This, it was estimated, would 
reduce the total cost of capital ship construction by about 50 per 
cent. and the aggregate tonnage of the Navy by about 195,000 
tons, or only 20,000 tons more than the reduced figure envisaged 
by the Hoover plan. The maximum tonnage of aircraft carriers to 
be reduced to 22,000 tons, with a maximum gun calibre of 6-1 
inches ; submarines to be abolished, or failing this, reduced in size 
to 250 tons with a hmit on aggregate tonnage; and destroyer 
tonnage to be reduced by about one-third, or by an amount corres- 
ponding to the reduction in submarines. 


(2) Military disarmament. It was pointed out that the British 
army had already been reduced to below the numbers recognised 
by President Hoover as being necessary for maintaining internal 
order, without any allowance being made for the defence of lines 
of communication. The Government’s rejection of chemical and 
bacteriological methods of war was reiterated; and the proposal 
made that the maximum size of mobile guns should be fixed at 
155 mm. (6-1 ins.) ; also that all tanks of over 20 tons should be 
prohibited. 

(3) Air disarmament. The Government were ready to agree 
to any practical proposals for the preservation of the civil population 
from bombardment, and suggested the prohibition of all aerial 
bombing of civilians and, in fact, of all bombing save within limits 





(1) It was noticed, for instance, that Mr, Baldwin said nothing about the scrapping 
of existing capital ships. 
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to be defined as precisely as possible by an international convention. 
Another suggestion was that the unladen weight of all military and 
naval aircraft should be strictly limited, as also the numbers of 
such machines. 

The only other development of note which followed the American 

President’s move was the action of eight of the smaller Powers in 
getting together with a view to adopting 4 common policy and 
‘understanding towards the work of the Conference. These eight, 
of whom Senor Madariaga was appointed the spokesman, consisted 
of Spain, Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Holland and Belgium, and 
the three Scandinavian countries. Among other matters. they 
succeeded, by concerted action, in getting: the question of. the 
‘State manufacture of arms (as well as private manufacture) placed 
‘on the list of subjects to be considered by a special. committee set 
‘up, on July 22nd, to enquire into the future regulation of such 
activities. 

It was in the light of the statements made by the British, French 
and Japanese Governments that the General Commission had ‘to 
‘resume its work. The Bureau met on July 5th to consider the 
programme to be placed before it, and requested Sir John Simon to 
draft a resolution setting out all the points on which all the Govern- 
ments represented were in approximate. agreement. Such a 
resolution, it was argued, would form the basis for a definite pro- 
gramme of work for the autumn session. 

If the supporters of disarmament retained any hopes that 
such a programme of work would include at last any material 
measures of armaments reduction they must have been bitterly 
disappointed when the text of the resolution appeared. Sir John 
Simon’s task was, of course, an exceedingly difficult one, since he had 
to produce a text which would meet with :general acceptance, 
contain all the points on which there was general agreement, and, 
in spite of the fewness of these, produce, nevertheless, a document 
which registered progress. He heard statements by most of the 
Governments represented—on July 8th alone the delegates of 
eighteen States expressed their views on the Hoover plan—and 
received a communication from the Soviet delegation on July 14th, 
warning him very clearly that they would accept no resolution 
which did not provide for a reduction of at least one-third in existing 
armaments. On July 2oth the text was completed and presented 
to the General Commission and simultaneously published. It was 
discussed for three days and on July 23rd adopted by 41 votes to 
. -2(2), with 8 abstentions. 

The Preamble gives hope of something better than actually 
follows, for it states that : 

‘The Conference . . . profoundly convinced, that the time has 
come when all nations of the world must adopt substantial and 


' 





(1) For the full text see League of Nations Publications, IX., Disarmament 
1932, IX. 51. 
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comprehensive measures of disarmament . . . firmly determined 
to achieve a first decisive step involving a substantial reduction of 
armaments . . . welcoming heartily the initiative taken by the 
President of the United States of America . . . decides forthwith 
and unanimously . . .(1) that a substantial reduction of world 
armaments shall be effected to be applied by a general Convention 
alike to land, naval and air armaments ; (2) that a primary objective 
shall be to reduce the means of attack.”’ 

There follow the ‘‘ Conclusions of the First Phase of the 
Conference,’ and these may be summarised as follows :—(*) 

The Conference records at this stage of its work the following 
conclusions : 

(1) Air attack against the civilian population shall be absolutely 
prohibited. (2) The High Contracting Parties shall agree as 
between themselves that all bombardment from the air shall be 
abolished, subject to agreement with regard to measures to be 
adopted to render effective the observance of this rule. 

These measures shall include a limitation by number and a 
restriction by characteristics of military aircraft, and the submission 
of civil aircraft to regulation and full publicity. 

The Conference agrees that (a) all heavy land artillery between 
limits to be determined, shall be limited in number. (b) The 
limitation of calibre of land artillery shall be fixed by the Convention. 
But different maxima may be fixed (i) for guns in coastal 
defence, (ii) guns in fortress defensive systems, (iii) mobile land 
guns. 

The maximum unit tonnage of tanks shall be limited. 

Chemical, bacteriological and incendiary warfare shall be 
prohibited. 

A Permanent Disarmament Commission shall be established. 

The Bureau is requested to continue its work during the adjourn- 
ment of the General Committee and to draft texts concerning 
questions on which agreement has already been reached. The 
firsteof these questions will relate to effectives and a strict limita- 
tion and a real reduction of effectives is to be brought about, taking 
into consideration President Hoover’s proposals in this regard. 

On resumption, the Conference shall decide on a system of 
limitation and publicity of expenditure on national defence. 

The Bureau shall set up a special Committee to submit proposals 
to the Conference in regard to regulations to be applied to the 
trade in and private and State manufacture of armaments. 

The Conference shall invite the Powers parties to the naval 
treaties of Washington and London to confer together as to further 
measures of naval reduction which might become a part of the 
general programme of disarmament. The Conference further 





(1) For the full text see League of Nations Publications, IX., Disarmament 
1932, IX. 51. 
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invites the naval Powers not signatory to the above treaties, to 
consider the degree of naval limitation they are prepared to 
accept. 

Rules of international law will be formulated in connection 
with the provisions relating to the prohibition of chemical warfare 


and bombing from the air. 

The Bureau will keep delegations informed of the progress of 
its work and is to fix the date of the next meeting of the General 
Commission with one month’s notice. The Bureau will meet about 
September 19th, 1932, and the General Commission not later than 
four months after that date. 

The Conference recommends the Governments to renew for a 
period of four months from November Ist, 1932, the armaments truce 
provided for in the resolution of the League Assembly of September 
29th, 1932. 

When, on July 23rd, the resolution was put to the vote, eight 
States abstained, and these were Afganistan, Albania, Austria, 
Bulgaria, China, Hungary, Italy and Turkey, while, as already 
stated, Germany and Soviet Russia voted against it. Space will 
not allow of any reference to the criticisms levelled against its 
terms during the discussion of July 21st to 23rd, but an outline 
of the principal points advanced will be found in the Chronology, 


pages 27-29. 


And a subsequent article will complete the story of the reactions 
in Germany and elsewhere to the policy followed at this stage of 


the Conference’s work. 
H.L. 


II. DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 9th, 1932. 
1. Summary of Instructions to American Delegates to the Disarmament 


Conference, June 22nd, 1932. 
2. Observations of principal British, American, French and Italian Delegates 


at the Nineteenth Session of the Conference, June 22nd, 1932. 
L'’Europe Nouvelle, dated July 16th, 1932. 

Text of the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference together with extracts from 
the Declarations, Memoranda and Speeches of the principal Delegates. 


L'Europe Nouvelle, dated July 30th, 1932. 
1. Text of the “‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement,” signed at the Lausanne Conference, 


July 2nd, 1932. : 
2. Text of the British Note to France regarding the War Debt Settlement, 


July 9th, 1932. 
3. Text of Anglo-French Declaration, July 13th, 1932. 
Y Bulletin of the International Intermediary Institute, July, 1932. 
I ext of the Lausanne Agreement, July 9th, 1932. 


2. Text of Resolution relative to the Sino-Japanese Dispute adopted by the 


Extraordinary Assembly of the League of Nations, March 4th, 1932. 
3. Text of Orders of the Permanent Court of International Justice relative to 


the Free Zones of Savoy and Gex (June 7th, 1932) and the interpretation of the 
Statute of the Territory of Memel (June 24th, 1932). 
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III.—_CHRONOLOGY. 


Abyssinia. 
July 22nd.—It was officially announced that Lidj Yassu had been 
captured by the Imperial troops and banished to Harrar. 


Austria. 

July 20th.—Following the action taken at Lausanne in the establish- 
ment of a committee for Central and South-East European trade, the 
Cabinet decided to ask nine foreign Governments whether they were 
willing to negotiate preferential treaties. 

July 28th.—The Trustees of the Government Guaranteed 6 per cent. 
Loan, 1923-43, announced that, difficulties having arisen in regard to the 
transfer into the necessary foreign currencies of funds held in Austria 
for the service of the loan, the monthly instalment due on July rst, 
1932, had not yet been provided, nor had the Trustees received any 
information which would lead them to expect that that instalment, 
or the instalment due on August Ist, would be met. The funds already 
received were insufficient to meet in full the interest due on December Ist ; 
the Trustees had in hand, however, the necessary funds to provide on 
the due date—December Ist, 1932, for the redemption of the bonds 
for the year ended May 31st, 1932. 

Adherence of the Government to the Pact for a European Entente. 
(See Great Britain.) 

August 2nd.—The Bill embodying the agreement for the League 
Loan passed its third reading in Parliament after the failure of a motion 
of no-confidence brought forward by the Pan-German Party. 

Mgr. Seipel died near Vienna. 


Bolivia. 

July 21st.—Following hostile demonstrations against Paraguay, 
which was accused of aggressive action in the Chaco region, martial law 
was proclaimed throughout the country. The Foreign Minister left for 
Washington. 

July 24th—The acting Foreign Minister made a statement ve the 
dispute with Paraguay in which he said the Government had maintained 
its delegates in Washington in attendance on the Neutral Conference 
until the attacks on Bolivian posts in the Gran Chaco, and had accepted 
the White Pact under which it had agreed to make no aggression or 
advance against Paraguay and to submit any untoward incident for 
adjudication to a commission of neutrals. 

Paraguay had not accepted these conditions and had attacked them 
on June 29th and July 15th, and he accused that country of having 
retired from the Washington Conference in order to be able to attack 
Bolivia without a declaration of war. 

July 28th—Paraguayan troops were reported to have attacked Fort 
Florida, in the Chaco, and to have been beaten off with loss. 

Telegram from the Neutral Conference re the dispute. (See U.S.A.) 
Z An 30th.—Telegram from the League Council. (See League of 

ations. 

July 31st.—Bolivian troops captured Fort Boqueron and bombarded 
others from the air. 
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August 1st.—The Acting Foreign Minister replied to the Note from the 
neutral American Governments at the Conference in Washington, 
intimating that Bolivia was willing to accept a neutral investigation 
and was meanwhile refraining from any hostile action. He added that 
they would defend the territory ‘‘ considered to be ours historically with 
our right to the bank of the Paraguay river. Our reprisals for attack 
are the same as those taken in 1928.” 

August 2nd.—-Representations in Washington by Paraguayan Minister. 
(See Paraguay.) 

Circular Note from Washington to Pan-American Union. (See U.S.A.) 


Brazil. 

July 19th.—The Government forces claimed to have captured four 
towns held by the rebels in the State of Sao Paulo. 

July 27th.—The insurgents in Sao Paulo were reported to be receiving 
the support of Rio Grande do Sul. 

August 2nd.—The civil leaders of the insurgent or Constitutionalist 
movement were reported to have accepted certain proposals for the 
pacification of the country on condition that the Provisional President, 
Dr. Vargas, abdicated, his powers to be transferred to a Junta, and 
that a return was made to a constitutional procedure, with general 
demobilisation. 

The insurgent forces were believed to be gaining strength, being 
joined by troops from Minas Geraes. President Vargas was reported to 
have issued a decree creating 3 new battalions of infantry and augmenting 


the cavalry. 


Canada. 
OTTAWA CONFERENCE. - 

July 19th.—The delegations reached Ottawa and were officially 
welcomed. 

July 21st.—The Conference opened. After a message from the King 
had been read and a welcoming speech delivered by Lord Bessborough, 
Mr. Bennett was elected Chairman of the Conference, and in his opening 
speech formulated a proposal in the form of an offer tothe United Kingdom 
of an extension of the present free list, the retention of the existing pre- 
ference in favour of Britain, and increased preference on a selected list 
of articles in which Britain was particularly equipped to supply the 
Canadian market without injuring efficient Canadian enterprise. In 
return Canada asked from Great Britain the retention of the existing 
preference, and effective extension of this preference to those natural 
products of which the United Kingdom was an importer from Canada. 
Mr. Bennett intimated that the proposal would apply in principle to 
other Dominions. 

Mr. Baldwin declared that H.M. Government wished to lay before 
the Conference as its general objective an expansion of Empire trade 
brought about as far as possible by the lowering of trade barriers as between 
the several members of the Empire. 

July 22nd.—Mr. Bruce outlined the steps Australia was prepared to 
take to increase trade within the Empire. These included preference to 
British industry in cases where protected industries were not being 
exploited by Australian manufacturers; removal of prohibitions and 
surcharges imposed two years previously for financial reasons; and 
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substantial reductions of the emergency tariff. In return, Australia 
would press for effective assistance from Great Britain to the Australian 
meat producers, and her delegates also wished to discuss with the British 
Government what action could be taken to prevent Soviet dumping of 


wheat. 

The heads of delegations met to appoint 5 committees decided upon 
the previous day. The first was that on the Promotion of Trade within 
the Commonwealth, the second that on Monetary and Financial Questions, 
the third, the Customs Administration Committee, the fourth, the Com- 
mittee of Commercial Relations with Foreign Countries, and the last, the 
Committee on Methods of Economic Co-operation. Lord Hailsham was 
elected Chairman of the first. 

July 24th—Mr. Havenga made a statement of the S. African 
Government’s intentions in which he said that they regarded the develop- 
ment of secondary industries as a necessary concomitant of growth : 
it was sound policy not to rely entirely on primary industries. An 
industrial policy which had resulted in the investment of £56 millions in 
secondary industries could not be abandoned. These industries were 
apprehensive of the effect of a reduction of the tariff rates under which 
they had established themselves and felt the interests of British manu- 
facturers would best be served by tariff rates designed to counteract the 
competition of countries with lower wages and standards of living. He 
suggested that Great Britain might make further preferential concessions 
on certain commodities (e.g., wines and tobacco) when the Union would 
be prepared to give favourable consideration to requests for additional 
preferences on articles which offered the greatest possibilities of increasing 
mutual trade. 

July 25th-—The Committee for Promotion of Trade within the 
Commonwealth decided to set up a sub-committee, including Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Bruce, to examine the bearing of 
unfair trade practices on the operation of preferential arrangements 
within the Commonwealth. 

July 27th.—A private meeting took place between the representatives 
of the British and Canadian Governments at which Mr. Bennett enumerated 
the various primary products for which he desired to obtain preferential 
terms in the British market. He proposed the establishment of a free 
list for the whole Empire of non-competitive articles, and thereafter to 
reduce the duties on other articles in such a way as, taking costs of labour 
and transport, taxation and other charges into account, to produce fair 
competition in Canada. 

July 28th.—The British delegation issued a supplementary statement 
of their Government’s case in the form of an account of the existing 
situation designed to provide a foundation of facts on which to build a 
scheme of collaboration. It began by setting out some of the figures of 
trade between the U.K., the Dominions, and India, these tending to show 
that the proportion of imports from the Dominions which still enjoyed 
free entry into Britain in some cases exceeded go per cent. Only 30 per 
cent. of British imports from foreign countries were still admitted duty 
free. On the other hand, in the case of imports of British goods into the 
Dominions there was practically no free entry. A second table showed 
the value of the total imports into the Dominions and India from the 
U.K. and other Empire countries and foreign countries, and a third gave 
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a comparison of,the value of imports and exports between the U.K. and 
the rest of the Empire. 

The general conclusions were: (1) That the trade balance in faveur 
of the Dominions was nearly {100 million; (2) that the latest returns 
showed that imports into the Dominions from foreign countries amounted 
to nearly £350 million, It was also pointed out that Britain was so highly 
industrialised that it was vital to the physical existence of her people to 
find adequate markets for her products, and that more than her 
exports were taken by foreign countries. The figures tabulated showed 
that the U.K. had been doing its share in encouraging the trade and 
industries of the Dominions and that it took a very large proportion of 
their exports, for many of which there would seem to be no other outlet 
available. Also, it had consistently made it easy for those exports to 
enter its ports on the best possible terms and had helped the Dominions 
to build up a substantial favourable balance of trade. 

Reference was made to the preferential access to the British invest- 
ment market which had resulted from close association between the U.K. 
and the Dominions, and the extent to which this factor had operated 
was shown by the fact that before the war about one half of the £3,800 
million of British capital invested overseas was placed in Empire countries. 
Out of £1,401 million invested since 1919, £848 millions had gone to the 
Dominions. 


Chile. 

July 29th.—The Government issued a decree empowering the military 
authorities to administer the Defence of the State Act, directed against 
subversive elements. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 


July 20th.—It was reported that the Communists had been driven 
from Kwangtung and that the 61st Division of the 19th Army was moving 
down from Changchow to attack them. 

July 22nd.—Further reports reaching Shanghai showed that the 
Communists had entered Kwangtung from Kiangsi and had also consoli- 
dated their position in Hupeh. They were also well established in 
Honan and Anhwei. 

July 29th—Communist armies captured Sienning, Tsaitien and 
Tsangtzefow in Hupeh, on the west of Hankow and only about 50 miles 
from the city. 

July 31st.—Heavy Customs duties on luxuries and medical articles 
were imposed by the Government, with the object of producing 20 million 
taels a year to cover the Budget deficit. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 18th.—It was reported that fighting had occurred at Chaoyang 
in the Province of Jehol (Manchuria) between Chinese bandits and an 
expedition dispatched by the Japanese in order to rescue a Japanese, 
Mr. Ishimoto, alleged to have been captured by a band of irregulars 
acting under the orders of Chang Hsueh-liang. It was also reported 
that six Japanese aeroplanes had bombed Chaoyang. 
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July 19th.—It was officially stated in Peiping that the Government 
had no knowledge of Mr. Ishimoto who, it was alleged, had been captured 
in territory under the control of the Japanese. 

Official Japanese version of the incident. (See Japan.) 

July 21st.—Report of the reaching of an agreement between the 
Chinese and Japanese Commanders at Chaoyang. (See Japan.) 

July 23rd.—The Government announced a postal blockade against 
Manchukuo. (The postal services had been seized by the Japanese.) 

July 25th—The Manchukuo Government appointed four Japanese 
officials as inspectors of the postal service. 

July 29th.—The National Government decided to declare a Customs 
embargo on goods from Manchuria, as a reprisal for the seizure of the 
Customs by the Manchukuo régime. 

July 31st.—General Ma Chan-san was reported to have been killed 
in a fight with Japanese troops near Hailun, at which about 250 Chinese 
were killed. 

The Minister of Finance announced that the Government was with- 
holding the Boxer indemnity due to Japan on August Ist. 


Czechoslovakia. 
July 26th.—Accession of the Government to the Pact for a European 
Entente. (See Great Britain.) 


Egypt. 

July 22nd.—The Government concluded an agreement with the 
Marconi Co. for the construction of a broadcasting station. This involved 
the withdrawal of the caveat issued by the British Government in 1926 
against the use by Egypt of wireless broadcasting. 

July 26th.—The Government, the National Bank of Egypt and other 
banks decided to convert their holdings of British War Loan, totalling 
in all approximately £26,500,000. 


Estonia. 

July 19th.—A new Cabinet was formed, composed of members of the 
Agrarian and National Middle Parties. Mr. Kar] Einbund became Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Pung Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


France. 

July 23rd.—The conference of oil producing countries, representing 
80 per cent. of world production (the U.S.S.R. was not represented), 
concluded its sessions in Paris after adopting a number of proposals 
providing inter alia for the stabilisation of output, and of the export 
of Rumanian and Anglo-American producers. 

July 28th.—M. Herriot received the U.S. Ambassador, on his return 
from the U.S.A., and an official announcement was issued stating that 
Mr. Edge had informed him of the happy impression he had received 
from the results obtained at Lausanne and Geneva, and that he was 
glad to see in the work already achieved an encouraging indication of the 
happy results which an active and confident collaboration between the 
nations could procure in the future. 

M. Herriot also received the German Ambassador, who informed him 
as to the interpretation of General von Schleicher’s broadcast speech. 
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August 1st.—It was announced that, as the result of negotiations 
between the Minister of Commerce and representatives of Belgium, 
Italy and Spain, agreements for the abatement of the trade restrictions 
recently imposed had been concluded with those countries. 


Germany. 


July 19th.—It was stated that the Government had caused enquiries 
to be made at the Foreign Office in London concerning the exact meaning 
of certain clauses of the Anglo-French Consultative Pact. 

July 20th.—The Reich Government published two decrees, signed by 
the President, the first of which appointed the Chancellor Reich Com- 
missioner for Prussia, empowered him to relieve Prussian Ministers of 
their offices, and invested him with “ all power of the Prussian Minister- 
President.”” An explanatory statement emphasised the fact that the 
independence of the Prussian State within the framework of the Reich 
Constitution was not affected. The recent disorders were attributed to 
Communist provocation, and to this cause and to an alleged failure on 
the .part of the high Prussian departments in Berlin to meet the 
Communist menace adequately was ascribed the necessity of imposing 
the measures. The second of the decrees imposed a “‘ state of emergency ” 
in Berlin and Brandenburg. Seven articles of the Constitution, dealing 
with personal liberty and the freedom of the press, were suspended, and 
the executive power in the prescribed territory (Berlin and Brandenburg) 
was transferred to the Reichswehr Minister, General von Schleicher, 
who was authorized to delegate it, together with the command of the 
police, to the military commander. The death penalty was prescribed 
for various offences connected with rioting and the misuse of firearms and 
explosives, and the holder of executive power was authorized to demand 
from the Minister of Justice the formation of summary courts. 

As a first step in this programme of change, the Chancellor received 
Herr Hirtsiefer, acting Prussian Premier, and Herr Severing, Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, and informed them of the intentions of the 
Reich Government (as subsequently set out in the first of the two decrees). 
Herr von Papen explained that the Reich Government had decided on 
this action in view of the fact that it did not consider the maintenance 
of law and order to be assured in Prussia. It was explained to the 
Prussian Ministers that, in virtue of the decree, the State Premier and the 
State Minister of the Interior were relieved of their offices, and that the 
Government had decided to appoint the Chancellor himself to be Reich 
Commissioner for Prussia, and Herr Bracht, chief Burgomaster of Essen, 
to be “ commissarial”’ Minister of the interior in Prussia. (It was 
subsequently understood that the actual duties would, for the most part, 
devolve on Herr Bracht.) Both Herr Hirtsiefer and Herr Severing 
protested against the action of the Reich Government, denied the 
suggestion made as to failure to maintain order, and stated that they 
would yield only to force. Subsequently the remaining Prussian Ministers 
were also relieved of their offices and new Ministers were appointed to 
fill three of the vacant posts. (Dr. Ernst, Banking Commissioner for the 
Reich, was appointed Prussian Minister of Commerce ; Herr Mussehl, 
Secretary of State in the Reich Ministry of Agriculture, was appointed 
Prussian Minister of Agriculture; and Herr Schleusen, Secretary of 
State, was appointed Prussian Minister of Finance.) Following a visit 
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from a representative of Herr Bracht, Herr Severing, on being informed 
that force would be employed in order to force him to yield up his office, 
tacitly resigned. 

In accordance with the provision of the second of the two decrees, 
General von Schleicher delegated the executive power, together with 
the command of the police, in Berlin and Brandenburg, to Lieut.-General 
von Rundstedt who immediately went in person to the Police Presidency, 
taking with him a note signed by Herr Bracht to the effect that the 
President and Vice-President of the Police, Herren Grzesinski and 
Weiss, and the Police Commandant, Colonel Heimannsberg, had been 
relieved of their offices. On the refusal of these Police officers to accept 
this ruling, they were arrested. 

It was authoritatively stated that the second of the two decrees had 
been promulgated solely by reason of the refusal of Herr Severing and 
of the senior Police officers to relinquish their posts voluntarily, and not 
because the Berlin district was in a particularly disordered state. It 
was further stated that the measure was confined to one commune and 
district, that it was purely provisional, and that it would be withdrawn 
as soon as possible, if possible before the elections were held, concerning 
which an assurance was given that the Reich Government had every 
intention of seeing that the original date was adhered to. 

The Prussian Government issued a manifesto stating that the appoint- 
ment of a Reich Commissioner was unconstitutional and that it was 
appealing to the Supreme Court at Leipzig for a ruling, pending which a 
provisional injunction restraining the Reich Government from its action 
would be applied for. A similar manifesto was issued by the Bavarian 
Government. 


July 21st.—Following instructions to the Police by the Military 
Commandant to use their weapons “‘ energetically and with success ’” 
when necessary, Berlin was quiet. The Military Commandant also 
instructed the Police President to take action against any attempt to 
instigate a general strike against the President’s decrees. A number of 
arrests were made, the printing works of the Communists were occupied, 
and the Rote Fahne suspended for five days. 

The six remaining Prussian Ministers were relieved of their offices. 

The new Prussian Cabinet met and passed decisions relating to 
“measures of economy in the Prussian administration.” These included 
the retirement of four of the twelve Governors of Prussian Provinces, 
all of whom were men of Socialist or Democratic politics, while five 
District Presidents were sent on leave, together with the Police Presidents 
of eight Prussian cities. 

Baden followed the example of Bavaria and appealed to the State 
Court for a ruling on the legality of the action of the Reich Government. 
The Nazi Organ, the Vdlkischer Beobachter, in expressing extreme satis- 
faction at the action of the Reich Government, demanded “‘ the restora- 
tion to the Nazi movement of its freedom of political demonstration.”’ 


July 22nd.—Major Encke, a Prussian police officer, was arrested on 
a charge of having conspired to reinstate Col. Heimannsberg by force. 

Dr. Hirtsiefer formally declared his readiness to surrender the conduct 
of his department 

The Democratic paper, 8 Uhr Abendblatt, was suspended for four days 
by the Military Commander of Berlin, for ridiculing the Chancellor. 
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The Reichstag Committee of Supervision passed a resolution demand- 
ing that the Government appear before it to give an account of its actions. 
(The Nazis, Nationalists and other parties of the Right did not attend.) 

July 23rd.—A conference of Premiers of the Federal States was held 
at Stuttgart under the chairmanship of the Chancellor, and a statement 
was issued emphasising that the Reich Government was thoroughly 
attached to the federalistic idea. The Chancellor stated that the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner in Prussia was only a temporary measure, and 
an extension of it to the other States did not come into question. 

July 25th—The Supreme Court rejected the application of the 
Prussian State Ministry and of the Coalition Parties in the Diet for an 
injunction restraining the Reich Commissioner from calling himself 
‘* Prussian Minister-President,” from representing Prussia in the Federal 
Council without the authority of the former State Ministry, and from 
appointing or retiring Prussian officials—all this, pending the Court's 
decision on the constitutional validity of the Reich Government’s action. 

The Chancellor and other members of the Government appeared 
before the Committee of Supervision of the Reichstag, whose members 
criticised the Government for its action in Prussia. The Minister of the 
Interior denied the Committee’s competence or the Government’s liability 
to answer to it. The Committee thereupon passed motions demanding 
the revocation of the decrees appointing a Reich Commissioner and im- 
posing a state of emergency in Berlin and Brandenburg. 

Notification to British Government of adherence to Pact for a Euro- 
pean Entente. (See Great Britain.) 

July 26th.—The State of emergency in Berlin and Brandenburg was 
ended by Presidential decree. 

General von Schleicher broadcast a statement to the German people 
in which he said he was no friend of martial law or of military dictatorships 
and had advocated the raising at the first possible moment of the state of 
emergency. With regard to what he had said previously as to his inten- 
tion to devote his strength to enabling the Reichswehr to fulfil in future its 
task of protecting Germany’s frontiers and guaranteeing her security, 
the naked fact was that ‘‘ no other European land possessed in so small a 
degree the security for which, paradoxically though it sounded, precisely 
the strongest military Power in the world incessantly clamoured.’ 
Stresemann had, in the Reichstag, described this attitude as ‘‘ hypocrisy,’ 
and few Germans would disagree with him. Only recently, however, the 
rapporteur of the French Budget had said that their network of fortifica- 
tions just completed gave them ‘‘ complete security against an invasion 
like that of 1914.” 

There were two ways in which Germany could achieve security. 
One was for the other Powers to disarm to Germany’s level. But few 
people would believe in such a miracle. The other was to organise their 
armed forces—by re-organisation, not by extension—in such a way as to 
give at least a certain degree of security. This would not cost money, 
since a modern army, capable to some extent of fulfilling its tasks, was not 
dearer than the army of the Versailles ‘‘ dictate,” which, by regulations 
that were in part quite senseless; compelled them to useless and unpro- 
ductive expenditure. 

As regards the various semi-military organisations, “ they are the 
least entitled to object,” he said, ‘‘ who deprived us in the Treaty of 
Versailles of conscription and caused our enormous unemployment by 
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reparations and other impositions.” The absolute uselessness of these 
organisations for military operations was now recognised—except in 
France—by leading figures in the former Allied countries. 

In reply to a question in the Reichstag Committee of Supervision 
as to ‘‘ whether the Reichswehr would also act against the Nazis if they 
ever tried to seize power,”’ General von Schleicher answered ‘‘ Of course.” 


July 27th.—The Chancellor, acting as Commissioner for Prussia, 
relieved the members of the dispossessed Prussian Government of their 
functions as Prussia’s representatives in the Reichsrat, and the Ministers 
nominated by him to carry on Prussian State affairs thenceforward 
represented Prussia in that assembly. 

Major Encke was released. 

July 28th.—In an interview to the United Press Herr von Papen 
demanded ‘‘ a place in the sun ” for Germany. 

A third list was published of Prussian State officials placed on half- 
pay by the acting Government appointed under the-Reich Commissionship. 
Most of them were Socialists. Very few new appointments were made, 
and an announcement by Herr Bracht, the representative of the Reich 
Commissioner, showed that it had been decided to proceed systematically 
with changes in the direction of eliminating the Reich-Prussian dualism 
of administration. 

Statement to French Premier as to General von Schleicher’s broad- 
cast speech. (See France.) 

July 20th.—A Presidential decree was published imposing a political 
truce for 10 days from midnight on July 31st. All political meetings 
were forbidden. 

Herr Bracht issued a statement assuring the public that all precautions 
had been taken to ensure a peaceful election. 

In reply to representations by the French Ambassador concerning 
certain passages in General von Schleicher’s broadcast, Baron von 
Neurath said that the Cabinet was in full agreement with the General's 
observations, which reflected the general views of the German nation. 

In a broadcast to the people of the U.S.A., Herr von Papen said that 
owing to the increasing tension between the extreme Right and the 
extreme Left, the danger of civil war had hung over Germany. The 
recent disturbances were, with few exceptions, the result of the illegal 
activities of the Communists. The root cause of the depression was 
the Versailles Treaty, the provisions of which no German would 
acknowledge as just. 

July 31st.—The Reichstag elections were held and resulted in the 
Nazis obtaining 13,732,413 votes, representing 229 seats. The Socialists 
were second, with 7,949,883 votes, representing 132 seats, and the 
Communists third, with 5,276,887 votes representing’ 88 seats. The 
Centre Party secured 4,600,295 votes, giving them 76 seats, and the 
Nationalists 2,174,071 votes, with 36 seats. Other parties’ figures were :— 
Bavarian People’s Party, 1,179,717, or 19 seats ; People’s Party, 436,337, 
or 7 seats ; State Party, 374,816, or 6 seats; Christian Socials, 362,331, 
or 6 seats; Economic Party, 146,370, or 2 seats; and Agrarian Party, 
91,359, or I seat. Over 364 million voters went to the polls out of a 
total of 44,500,000. 

_ The Chancellor broadcast a statement in which he pointed out that 
it was the first time since the revolution that a Reich Government 
remained independent of the election campaign of the parties. Referring 
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to the Minister of Defence’s statement as to equality being the prerequisite 
of sincere co-operation in the efforts to reduce armaments, he said that 
the Government would in no circumstances “ depart from this course 
and all consequences entailed.” Herr von Papen also said that the 
German people had long recognized that the “ emergency structure of 
Weimar ” was no longer adequate to the development of its rich powers 
and abilities. It would have to find the determination to expand its 
constitution organically in the ways instituted by the Constitution 
itself. 

In an election speech in Berlin Dr. Briining said that the parties of 
the Right (Nationalists and Nazis) would have to support the ratification 
of the Lausanne Agreement, and not “ make others belatedly responsible.” 
He was understood to mean that the Centre would support ratification, 
but only if the Right parties also did so. 

August 1st.—Revised figures of the polling showed that the Nazis 
would have 230 seats in the Reichstag, the Socialists 133, the Communists 
89, the Centre 75, the Bavarian People’s Party 22, and the Nationalists 37. 
Dr. Briining’s party therefore gained 6 seats, and the Bavarian People’s 
Party 3 seats over the number they held in the previous Reichstag. 

The position was that the parties on which the Government might 
expect to rely had not a Parliamentary majority, but they had destroyed 
the majority which indirectly supported Dr. Briining in the last Reichstag. 

In Bavaria the Nazis polled 22,000 more votes than the People’s 

Party. 
Serious outrages occurred at K6nigsberg, several Socialists and 
Communists being killed or wounded by Nazis, in many cases in cold 
blood. One Nazi was also killed by Communists. During the week-end 
about 25 people were killed in various parts-of the country. In Berlin 
alone 420 were taken into custody. 

August 2nd.—The Foreign Minister informed the Polish Minister, 
who had called upon him, that he must reject the complaint made 
against the German Chargé d’Affaires in connection with the incident 
at the Legation on July 31st. The matter had been investigated and the 
Government were of opinion that the Chargé d’Affaires’ action was 
fully justified by international custom. 

In a statement to the Associated Press of America, the Chancellor 
said the time had come when the Nazis must co-operate actively in the 
reconstruction of Germany. He repeated his assurances that the question 
of Monarchy or Republic was not under discussion, and declared that the 
Government did not want to make “autarchy” or economic self- 
sufficiency an aim in itself. He also confirmed the Government’s intention 
of meeting the new Reichstag with a constructive programme and testing 
the disposition of the parties. 


Great Britain. 

July 20th—The Emergency (Imposition of Duties) Bill and the 
Bill for the Removal of the Oath of Allegiance before the Free State 
Senate. (See Irish Free State.) 

July 21st.—Opening of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 
(See Canada: Ottawa Conference.) 

July 23rd.—The Stationery Office published the Report by the 
British delegate on the 67th session of the League of Nations Council 
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(Cmd. 4134). A White Paper was published containing the Notes 
exchanged with the Spanish Government regarding the reciprocal 
recognition of load-line certificates (Cmd. 4136). Also a White Paper 
containing Notes exchanged with the French Government re the regulations 
as to conditions of service of members of the Joint Court in the 
Condominium of the New Hebrides (Cmd. 4135). 

July 25th.—The Government received a formal notification from the 
German Government of its adherence to the Pact for a European Entente ; 
also a similar notification from the Greek Government. It was announced 
that Hungary had already notified her accession. 

Imposition of duties on imports by Free State Government. (See 
Irish Free State.) 

July 26th.—It was announced that the Czechoslovak and Yugo-slav 
Governments had notified the Government of their adherence to the 
Pact for a European Entente. 

July 27th—It was announced that the Spanish Government had 
notified its adherence to the European Pact. 

The Report of the Indian States Enquiry (Davidson) Committee was 
published as a Blue Book (Cmd. 4108). This laid down principles for 
equitable financial adjustments in formulating a detailed plan of Federa- 
tion, and its conclusions were unanimous. The Report began by pointing 
out that the tributes would, even after Federation, continue to be payable 
to the Paramount Power unless the Rulers who were under an obligation 
to pay them otherwise agreed, and the right to receive them would not 
pass as of course to the Federal Government. It also reminded the 
Conference that nothing proposed in the Report had any relevance to the 
position of States, if there should be any such, which elected to stand out 
of Federation. No State could be compelled to enter Federation against 
its will. 

The Report recognized that the new association would have to be 
achieved with each of the States individually. The cash contributions— 
known as tributes, were catalogued and classified, maritime Customs 
were dealt with in detail and all the miscellaneous claims of the States 
were reviewed. In regard to salt, no immediate revision of existing 
agreements was recommended, except in two areas, and as regards land 
Customs duties, the conclusion of the Conference was endorsed that it 
was impossible to effect their abolition in the near future. 

In its general observations the Report recognized that its recom- 
mendations provided only a partial remedy for the existing want of 
uniformity of contribution to Central revenues and, indeed, contemplated 
a new burden upon them, but are in no circumstances exceeding a crore of 
rupees (£750,000) and possibly much less. 

July 28th—The Government of Austria intimated its adherence to 
the Pact for a European Entente. 

Publication of Government’s statement of the British case at the 
Imperial Economic Conference. (See Canada, Ottawa Conference.) 

July 31st.—It was announced that Albania, Bulgaria and Norway 
had adhered to the Pact for a European Entente. 


Greece. 

July 19th.—It was announced that the United States had agreed to 
the suspension of the payment of the debt due on July rst for a period of 
two and a half years. 
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July 25th.—Adherence of the Government to the Pact for a European 
me (See Great Britain.) 
ly 30th.—A decree was published regulating all questions regarding 
bank deposits and debts of descriptions in favign pn or 
exchange, and providing that all such debts and deposits should be 
considered as converted into drachmas at 100 to the dollar. Exceptions 
were debts arising from commercial transactions with foreign creditors 
and from foreign debtors to Greece and other classes of debts in foreign 
currencies. 


Hungary. 

July 22nd.—The police discovered a Communist plot for the creation 
of disturbances on August Ist and arrested 7 leaders, two of whom 
had been implicated in the Bela Kun régime of 1919 but had escaped 
to Russia. 

July 25th—Announcement re accession of Hungary to Pact for a 
European Entente. (See Great Britain.) 

July 29th.—The two leaders of the Communist plot were sentenced 
to death by the summary Court and hanged at once. 


India. 


July 28th.—Publication of Report of the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee. (See Great Britain.) 

July 30th.—The third volume of the Report of the General Purposes 
Retrenchment Committee of the Central Legislature was published. It 
was concerned solely with the Foreign and Political Department of the 
Government. 


Irish Free State. 


July 20th.—The Senate considered the Emergency (Imposition of 
Duties) Bill and the Bill to remove the Oath of Allegiance from the 
Constitution. As regards the former, it adopted certain recommendations 
framed to restrict the powers granted under it to the Government in 
order to effect retaliation against the new British tariffs. In the case 
of the latter measure, it insisted on the inclusion of the amendments which 
the Dail had refused to accept. The Bill was accordingly held up for 
eighteen months, after which it would automatically become law. 

July 21st.—Opening of the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 
(See Canada: Ottawa Conference.) 

For the proceedings of the Ottawa Conference, see Canada: Ottawa 
Conference. 

July 22nd.—The Dail passed the Emergency Tariff Bill without a 
division. The Standing Committee of Cumann na nGaedheal issued a 
statement condemning “ senseless warfare,’’ and calling for direct nego- 
tiations between the British and Free State Governments. 

July 23rd.—The Tariff Bill received the formal assent of the Governor- 
General. 

July 25th.—The first list of tariffs imposed under the new Bill was 
issued, and the duties came into force as from July 26th inclusive. They 
included duties of 5s. a ton on coal and coke, and one of 84s. a cwt. on 
pigs’ meat—with an Imperial preference of 56s. The import of cheese 
was prohibited, and a duty of 20 per cent. imposed on iron and steel and 
articles made of those metals, on cement, and on all electrical apparatus. 
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Italy. . 
July 20th.—A general reconstruction of the Cabinet was announced. 
Signori Grandi, Mosconi, Guiliano, Rocco, and Bottai resigned respec- 
tively from the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Finance, National Education, 
Justice, and Cults and eee It was announced that the Minis- 
tries of Foreign Affairs and Corporations were to be assumed by Signor 
Mussolini, that Professor de Francisci was to go to the Ministry of Justice, 
Signor Guido Jung to the Ministry of Finance, and that Professor 
Francesco Ercole was to become Minister of Education. A thorough 
reorganisation of Under-Secretaryships was also announced. It was 
suggested in the press that the resignation of Signor Grandi from the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was due to the disappointment felt by the 
Fascist Party at the failure of the Minister to secure the triumph of the 
“clean slate ” policy at Lausanne. 

July 21st.—It was announced that Signor Grandi had been appointed 
Ambassador in London. 

July 22nd.—Incident at Inter-Parliamentary Union’s meeting at 
Geneva. (See Switzerland.) 

July 25th.—It was announced that Italy had resigned from the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union owing to the incident of July 22nd. 

July 31st.—In an article in the Popolo d'Italia, General Balbo attacked 
the League of Nations, condemned the proceedings of the Disarmament 
Conference and defended Italy, Germany and the U.S.S.R. as against 
the “dominating Powers at Geneva, Great Britain, France and the 
U.S.A.” He said that all decisions taken at Geneva bore the trade-mark 
of this group; the Disarmament Conference was a perfect example of 
this, and among the members of the Bureau of the Conference there was 
not an Italian, a German, a Russian, or “ any delegate suspected of 
friendliness towards any independent Power.” 

He claimed that while Italy began with a frank will to disarm, France, 
Britain and the U.S.A. had no intention of disarming, or at the most, 
desired only relative disarmament, such as would strengthen their 
individual positions and weaken those of the others. Before coming 
to the Conference, Britain and the U.S.A. had increased their naval 
armaments in view of possible reductions, and France had strengthened 
her land armaments, so that the premise of the Conference was “ an even 
madder race to arm.” 

The opposition of some 10 Powers to the July resolution was pro- 
moted by Italy’s attitude, and the so-called high contracting Powers must 
take note of this precedent, he concluded, if they wished to keep alive 
“that monstrous factory of delusions and traps for the ingenuous which 
goes by the name of the Disarmament Conference.” 


Japan. 


July 18th.—Fighting at Chaoyang in Jehol Province (Manchuria) 
reported. (See China: External Affairs.) 

July 19th.—It was officially stated that an expedition, dispatched in 
order to rescue Mr. Ishimoto, a Japanese subject alleged to have been 
captured, on the instructions of Chang Hsueh-liang, by a band of Chinese 
irregulars (on his return from Peipao after negotiating with Tang Yu-lin, 
Governor of Jehol), had been attacked at Chaoyang by Chinese bandit 
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troops acting under the orders of the Governor. It was claimed that it 
had been necessary to use reinforcements from Chinchow. 

Chinese version of the incident. (See China: External Affairs.) 

July 21st.—It was reported that the Japanese and Chinese Com- 
manders at Chaoyang had reached an agreement whereby the Chinese 
were to search for Mr. Ishimoto and the Japanese would advance no 
further. ; 

July 24thThe War Office announced-that the troops at Chaoyang 
were being withdrawn, as the Jehol authorities had accepted the Japanese 
demands and undertaken to rescue Mr. Ishimoto. It stated that Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s irregulars were responsible for the incident. 

July 25th.—The Cabinet approved a plan for the unification of Japanese 
administrative organs in Manchuria,. under which a Special Envoy was 
to be appointed to hold concurrently the command of the Kwangtung 
army and the Governorship of the leased territory, with jurisdiction over 
Consuls and charge of diplomatic questions. General Muto was appointed 
to the post. 

Mr. Akira Ariyoshi was appointed Minister in Nanking. 

July 29th.—In reply to a complaint from the Nanking Government 
that Japan was appointing an Ambassador to Manchukuo, officials in 
Tokyo stated that though a special envoy was being appointed as head 
of the Japanese administrative organs in Manchuria, he was not accredited 
to Manchukuo. 


League of Nations. 
July 19th.—The League Preparatory Committee for the world con- 


ference on monetary and economic questions sent invitations to the 
United States and Belgium to take part in its work. 

July 23rd.—The Secretary-General informed the Bureau of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union that unless the Franco-Italian incident of the 
previous day were settled the meetings could not continue to be held 
in the League buildings. 

July 25th.—The Secretary-General received a note of protest from Mr. 
Yen against the action of the Manchukuo Government in appointing four 
Japanese officials as inspectors of the Manchurian postal service. 

July 30th.—The President of the Council telegraphed to the Govern- 
ments of Bolivia and Paraguay reminding them of the obligations of 
their signature of the League Covenant. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


July 19th.—Conversations continued between representatives of 
Great Britain, the United States, France, and Italy to discuss the 
resolution drawn up by Sir John Simon. It was announced that agree- 
ment had been reached on all points save that dealing with the calibre 
of artillery. 

July 20th.—The General Committee met and its rapporteur, M. 
Benesh, read the text of the draft resolution prepared by Sir John Simon 
and subsequently filled in by M. Benesh on the lines of observations by 
the delegations and of agreements arrived at by various countries. The 
text of the resolution was published. Mr. Henderson explained that the 
document placed on record the extent of agreement obtained on the points 
so far discussed. 
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The resolution was prefaced by a preamble setting out the determina- 
tion to achieve a first decisive step in disarmament to match international 
obligations already entered into; the extension of a warm welcome to 
the proposals put forward by Mr. Hoover; and the decision that a 
substantial reduction of world armaments should be effected, to be applied 
by a general convention alike to land, air, and naval armaments ; and 
that a primary objective should be to reduce means of attack. 

The resolution contained the following points on which agreement had 
been reached. Air attacks against civil populations to be prohibited 
absolutely ; all bombardment from the air to be abolished absolutely, 
subject to agreement with regard to measures to be adopted in order to 
render this rule effective. 

Maximum unit tonnage of tanks to be limited. Chemical, bacterivlo- 
gical, and incendiary warfare to be prohibited under the conditions 
unanimously recommended by the special committee. Calibre of land 
artillery to be limited subject to an effective method being established to 
prevent the rapid transformation of guns of fixed mounting into mobile 
guns. Different maxima for the calibre of land guns to be fixed as 
follows :—a maximum limit for the calibre of coastal guns which should 
not be less than the maximum calibre of naval guns. A maximum limit 
for the calibre of guns for permanent frontier or fortress defensive systems. 
A maximum limit for the calibre of mobile land guns other than guns 
employed for coastal defence.. All heavy land artillery of calibres between 
any maximum limit as determined in the preceding schedule and a lower 
limit to be defined to be limited in number. 

Dealing with the ‘‘ second phase” of the Conference, the resolution 
set out certain points on which detailed examination by the Bureau and 
the appropriate committee should be undertaken with a view to definite 
agreement being reached on the re-assembly of the General Committee. 
These included, decision on the system to be adopted both for the direct 
limitation of armaments and for the limitation of public expenditure on 
national defence ; invitation by the Conference to Powers party to the 
Naval Treaties of Washington and London to confer together and to 
report as quickly as possible to the General Committee as to the further 
measures of naval reduction which might be feasible as a part of the 
general reduction programme; the Conference to invite the naval 
Powers not party to the Washington and London Treaties to contribute 
their views as to the degree of naval limitation which they are prepared 
to accept in view of the Washington and London Treaties and in view 
of the general programme of disarmament envisaged in the resolution. 
The resolution closed with a declaration renewing for a period of four 
months from November rst, 1932, the Armaments Truce provided for 
by the resolution of the League Assembly of September 29th, 1931. 

Mr. Hugh Gibson expressed the approval of the U.S. delegation at the 
contents of the resolution, on the ground that it represented the maximum 
of agreement which could be achieved at that stage. 

July 21st.—The General Committee began its discussion on the 
resolution. M. Litvinoff proposed as an amendment the deletion of 
certain sections and the insertion of a phrase requiring a comprehensive 
334 per cent. reduction in all save small armies, navies, and air forces. 
M. Litvinoff declared that the resolution demonstrated the failure of the 
Great Powers to take a single decisive step forward towards disarmament. 
General Balbo also subjected the resolution to criticism, stating that no 
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marked progress had been made towards disarmament. Recalling that 
Italy had unconditionally adhered to the Hoover proposals, he stated 
that the Italian delegation would refrain from voting. The preamble, 
and the resolutions dealing with air forces and land artillery were sub- 
sequently adopted, a number of States abstaining from voting. 


July 22nd.—In the General Committee, Herr Nadolny said he could 
not accept the resolution ; Germany had taken part in the Conference on 
the assumption that equality would be recognized, but from the terms 
it was evident that general disarmament would not follow the lines of 
German disarmament, and the resolution in fact imposed on Germany 
further obligations and undertakings not already incumbent on her. He 
then read a declaration from his Government that future collaboration 
in the work of disarmament could not be undertaken without a clear 
and definite recognition of the equality of rights between nations. 

Sir John Simon said no one was entitled to reject the resolution on 
the ground that it did not contain something else than that which it 
purported to represent—a record of progress. The second object was to 
acknowledge the call made by President Hoover, and the third, to prepare 
for the second phase of the Conference. It contained no commitments 
contrary to the essential convictions of anyone, and did most plainly 
reserve questions which had not been discussed. As regards the question 
as to how States would stand which were under a special régime as to 
armaments, he appealed to those who had raised it to put their trust in 
the resolution, and they would find that in the end, wherever justice lay, 
it would prevail—the judgment of public opinion represented at Geneva 
would eventually show itself to be the strongest force on earth. 

M. Herriot said the desire of France for peace had been demonstrated 
in 1924 when she helped to draft the Protocol. In welcoming Mr. Hoover's 
proposals he said he would make three observations to him, in presenting 
the French viewpoint on each of the chapters of the resolution: (1) the 
inclusion of effectives should be based not merely on apparent strength, 
but on real strength, including secret organisations ; (2) there would be 
very serious drawbacks to calculating military forces in proportion to 
population—it would mean putting an unfair premium on quantity and 
encouraging what he would describe as mass Imperialism; (3) Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal did not contemplate the possibility of coalitions be- 
tween peoples each of which had had its effectives limited. That danger 
already existed. 

Count Apponyi supported Herr Nadolny as to the necessity of 
equality of status being recognised. The Lausanne Conference had 
removed the categories of victors and vanquished in the economic sphere 
and the same should be accomplished in the political sphere. 

The eight European States (of which Senor Madariaga was the 
spokesman) obtained a decision that the State manufacture of arms 
should be dealt with along with private manufacture in the enquiries to 
be made by the special committee for the future regulation of such 
activities. 

July 23rd.—The General Committee adopted the resolution regarding 
the progress made and the full Conference decided to recommend an 
extension of the armaments truce for four months, from November, 1932. 

Forty-one delegates voted for the resolution, eight abstained, and 
two (Germany and the U.S.S.R.) voted against. 
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The Chinese delegate, who abstained, said he was generally in favour 
of the resolution, but so long as the Sino-Japanese dispute was not 
settled according to the principles of the Covenant and satisfaction given 
to China, he was unable to give any promises regarding disarmament. 

Mr. Henderson, supporting it, said he could not vote against a resolu- 
tion which promised a substantial reduction of world armaments, and 
he gave a guarantee that as long as he was President of the Conference 
he would do all he could to ensure that in the second phase this promise 
was put into effect. Its acceptance was a step on the way to disarmament. 
Mr. Henderson added, however, that he would not return to Geneva 
unless the Great Powers were prepared, when the Conference met again, 
to go much further in the direction of disarming. 

(The States which abstained from voting were Afghanistan, Albania, 
Austria, Bulgaria, China, Hungary, Italy and Turkey.) 


Paraguay. 

July 21st.—Bolivian charges against Paraguay re Gran Chaco. (See 
Bolivia.) 

July 24th.—Statement by Bolivian Foreign Minister. (See Bolivia.) 

July 28th.—Reports were current that the army had been mobilized. 
Telegram to Bolivia from Neutral Conference. (See U.S.A.) 

Reported attack on Bolivian fort. (See Bolivia.) 

July 30th—Telegram from the League Council. (See League of 
Nations.) 

August 1st—The Government ordered a general mobilisation and 
prolonged the state of martial law. (It was to have ended that day.) 

Both Houses of Congress approved the decree whereby the 
mobilisation of the naval and military reservists was authorized. 
Enlistment proceeded rapidly. 

Statement by Bolivian Foreign Minister. (See Bolivia.) 

August 2nd.—It was announced that the Minister in Washington 
and the Paraguayan conciliation delegate had presented Notes at the 
State Department protesting against alleged fresh aggressions by 


Bolivians. 
Circular Note from Washington to Pan-American Union. (See U.S.A.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 


July 28th.—The Court began the hearing of the petition submitted 
by the Norwegian Government for a declaration as to the sovereignty 
é territory in South-East Greenland in dispute between Norway and 

nmark, 


Poland. 


> Pie 25th.—Signature of Non-Aggression Pact in Moscow. (See 
S.S.R.) 

August 2nd.—The Legation in Berlin was instructed to present a 
protest to the German Government in connection with an incident at 
the German Legation in Warsaw on July 31st. (The Chargé d’Affaires 
had removed a Polish flag which had been hung in his garden by the 
Polish owner of the house in which the Chargé d’Affaires occupied the 
ground-floor, and had the exclusive use of the garden.) (See also Germany.) 
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Rumania. 


July 19th.—The results of the elections to the Chamber were announced, 
The National Peasant Party obtained 277 seats out of a total of 387, 
and the Old Liberals 28. 

July 27th.—The King called upon M. Maniu, the former Premier, to 
form a Government. 


Spain. 


July 27th—Notification of adherence of the Government to the 
Pact for a European Entente. (See Great Britain.) 

A largely attended meeting of protest against the Statute of Catalonia 
was held in Madrid. 


Switzerland. 


July 22nd.—At a meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, held 
in the Secretariat of the League of Nations, the Italian delegates demanded 
an apology from a French speaker who had accused the Italian Gover- 
ment of implication in the murder of Matteotti, and had stated that there 
was neither justice nor liberty in Italy, and on this being refused, an 
uproar took place. The meeting was suspended. 

July 23rd.—The incident of the previous day was examined and the 
French speaker agreed that the remarks he had made should not appear 
in the minutes. As, however, he refused to apologise for them, the 
Italian delegates left. 

Communication from Sir Eric Drummond re incident of the previous 
day. (See League of Nations.) 


U.S.A. 


July 19th.—Suspension of Greek debt payment. (See Greece.) 

July 22nd.—The President signed the Home Loan Bank Bill, which 
included the Glass currency expansion measure, authorising expansion 
of the currency by $1,000 million. 

July 23rd.—In a broadcast statement, Senator Borah urged that the 
United States should go to the World Economic Conference prepared to 
discuss not only reduction or cancellation of War Debts, but revision 
of the Versailles Treaty and a general settlement of post-war problems. 
The debts were just, he explained, but the essential question was whether 
reduction or cancellation would bring to the American people greater 
benefit than the amount they might collect, and he believed that can- 
cellation, part of a programme of the settlement of all war problems, 
would open foreign markets, cause prices to rise, put an end to unem 
ployment and “ thaw ”’ frozen credits. 

July 27tn.—The President appointed Mr. Pomerene, a prominent 
Democrat, as head of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. (This 
placed four Democrats and only two Republicans on the Board.) 

July 28th.—Riots occurred in Washington during the eviction from 
Federal property of the “ Bonus Army” of War Veterans, and the 
President called in troops from Fort Washington. One veteran was killed. 

The Neutral Conference in Washington sent a strongly worded tele- 
gram to the Bolivian Government urging it to resume negotiations with 
Paraguay in Washington through the good offices of the U.S.A., Colombia, 
Cuba, Mexico and Uruguay. Reports were current that both countries 
had mobilized their forces. 
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Mr. Edge’s visit to M. Herriot, and issue of official statement. (See 


France.) 

July 29th—The State Department received from the League of 
Nations (through the British Embassy) an invitation to attend the 
World Economic Conference. The U.S. Government was also asked to 
appoint a member of the organizing Committee at Geneva, which was 
making preparations for the Conference. 

The troops completed the eviction of the Bonus marchers from their 
camps established on Federal property. The President issued a statement 
describing the acts of the Veterans as a challenge to the authority of the 
United States Government, and adding, “ after months of patient indul- 
gence the Government has met overt lawlessness as it always must be 
met if the cherished processes of self-government are to be preserved.” 
Mr. Hoover gave as his reason for calling out the troops a letter he 
received from District Commissioners calling for Federal aid, and stated 
that many of the Veterans were Communists or men with criminal 
records. 

July 31st.—The President announced a programme for concerted 
action by industrial and business leaders to deal with the crisis, including 
co-ordination of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s plans for self- 
liquidating works, totalling $1,500 million, with the work of other 
agencies, clearance of slums, expansion of credit facilities and of railway 
employment, a co-ordinated programme to make adequate provision for 
live stock and “‘ feeder ’”’ loans and other measures. 

In a broadcast speech the Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
Mr. Roosevelt, advocated a lowering of trade barriers through tariff 
revision so as to make cancellation of war debts unnecessary. 


August 2nd.—The Government informed the British Government of 
its acceptance of the invitation, from the League, to take part in the 
World Economic Conference, under the terms contained in the British 
Note (i.e. that reparations, war debts and tariffs would be excluded from 
the discussions). 

A Circular Note was despatched from Washington to all the members 
of the Pan-American Union asking them to unite in appealing to Bolivia 
and Paraguay to cease fighting. (Neither country, however, was a 
party to the Pan-American conciliation treaties.) 

Representations by Paraguayan Minister. (See Paraguay.) 


U.S.S.R. 


July 24th—A decree was issued giving the artisan co-operatives a 
number of rights as regards the freer acquisition of raw materials and 
bank credits, and the freer sale of their products. (They had hitherto 
been severely restricted as regards the supply of material and the prices 
at which they might sell.) 

_ The Central Committee of the Communist Party also issued a decree 
instructing all party organs to do their utmost to promote the re-establish- 
ment of home industries. 


July 25th—The Polish-Soviet Non-Aggression Pact, initialled on 
January 25th, was signed in Moscow. Its duration was three years from 
the date of ratification. : 
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July 29th.—The Government was understood to have cancelled al] 
contracts for foodstuffs, except grain, made with the peasants within 
a radius of 30 miles from Moscow, and to have instructed the people to 
purchase farm produce from the peasants directly at market prices. 

August 2nd.—The Government was understood to have informed all 
factories that under the new “ self-supply”’ system the feeding of 
industrial workers would for a short time depend in some degree on the © 
extent to which they could utilize their scrapheaps to make utensils, 
nails and other articles of everyday use for the peasants. The factories 
were instructed to buy the products of home industry in the surro 
district, in order to arrange a regular system of “ mutual supply ” 
the peasants. 


Yugo-slavia. 


July 26th.—Accession of the Government to the Pact for a European 
Entente. (See Great Britain.) 
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